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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  takes  this 
means  of  informing  the  school  people  of  the  State  that  the 
Legislature  of  California  has  just  exercised  its  law-making 
power  by  enacting  Friday,  February  12,  1909,  as  a  day  to 
be  particularly  observed  by  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  one  who  is  the  greatest  of  our  national  heroes. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  youth  of  the  land  should 
s]3end  a  part  of  this  day  in  speaking  and  hearing  his  words, 
in  contemplating  his  •  work,  in  resolving  to  emulate  his 
virtues.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  an 
enthusiastic  lesson  on  Patriotism  shall  sink  into  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Grolden  State  on  this  day. 

To  efficiently  carry  out  this  public  spirited  intent  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  will  need  some  literary 
material.  But  the  time  is  short  for  its  collection  and 
preparation.  Many  schools  are  remote  from  opportunity. 
Therefore  the  Superintendent  issues  this  suggestive  pro- 
gram, hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service,  and  trusting  that 
every  school  in  the  State  of  California  shall  in  some 
manner  rise  to  the  Occasion. 
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ACT   OF  THE   LEGISLATURE   FOR   LINCOLN   DAY. 

AN  ACT 

Declaring  Friday,  February  Twelfth,  1909.  the  100th  Birthday  of  Abraham 
.  Lincoln,  a  Legal  Holiday  and  Providing  for  a  Half  Day  Session  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  that  Day. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Califonria,  represented  in  senate  and  assemhli/.  do  cnaet 

as  foUoics: 

Section  1.  Friday,  February  twelfth,  1909,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  hereby  declared  a  legal  holiday  ;  provided,  hoicever.  that  all 
public  schools  throughout  the  state  shall  hold  sessions  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  in 
order  to  allow  the  customary  exercises  in  metaory  of  the  martyred  president. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

This  Act  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  hy  Captain  E.  L.  Hawk, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  W.  H.  Savage.  It  was  passed  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  Governor  James  N.  Gillett,  thus  becoming  a  law 
of  the  State.  A  few  sentiments  from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
State  government  passing  this  Act  will  be  appropriate  and  interesting 
here.  This  original  material,  as  well  as  the  varied  collection  of  literary 
matter  following  it,  may  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  preparing  each  the 
best  program  for  his  own  school,  using  freely  his  own  brains,  adapta- 
bility and  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Some  will  be  good  for  orations 
b^^  the  older  pupils ;  or  to  be  cut  into  short  sayings  for  younger  ones ; 
or  used  as  readings ;  or  as  introductions  by  the  master  of  ceremonies ;  or 
for  any  of  the  other  purposes  that  discretion  can  suggest. 

■Jt    .je    -^ 

EXPRESSION  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

[James  N.  Gillett  v\'as  elected  Governor  in  1906.  He  was  a  lawyer  from  Eureka, 
Humboldt  County.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress.] 

I  was  very  glad  to  sign  the  bill  for  Lincoln  Day  in  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  urge  the  observance  of  the  occasion  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies by  all  educational  organizations. 

Lincoln's  name  and  the  great  work  he  did  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom  are  known  to  all  the  world.  By  the  way  we  join  in  this 
tribute  to  his  memory  our  devotion  to  those  principles  will  be  judgecl. 
We  should  make  this  an  opportunity  to  teach  patriotism  to  our  schools 
and  to  our  citizens.  Our  people  from  Oregon  to  Mexico  shoulcl  becopie 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  in  the  study  and  love  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Countless  thousands  of  people  are  continually  coming  to  us  from  foreign 
lands,  with  widely  different  antecedents,  with  conflicting  ideas  of  their 
duties  to  the  State.     How  can  we  kindle  in  this  motley  population  the 
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right  ideals,  the  love  of  country,  the  national  spirit  that  are  so  essential 
to  the  future  of  our  country? 

Nothing  goes  further  toward  creating  a  united  feeling  and  a  common 
purpose  than  the  story  of  the  lives  of  our  great  men.  Of  all  our  great 
men  Lincoln  seems  to  make  the  most  direct  and  effective  appeal  to  every 
one — to  the  common  man.  Many  a  one  gets  his  first  genuine  feeling  of 
love  for  this  country  by  his  love  for  this  great  American. 

Then  let  us  all  join  heartily  in  this  celebration  of  Lincoln's  anni- 
versary. Let  us  lay  aside  our  personal  concerns  and  spend  a  little  time 
in  trying  to  make  our  common  country  safer  in  the  distant  future. 
This  is  an  unselfish  work  that  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  a  great 
people. 

J.  N.  GILLETT. 

^*   c^*    c^* 

WORD  FROM  THE  ASSEMBLYMAN  WHO  INTRODUCED  THE  ACT. 

[Captain  E.  L.  Hawk  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war.  He  entered  the  army  in  an 
Ohio  regiment,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  captain  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  is  at  present  a  prominent  business  man  of  Sacra- 
mento and  is  serving  his  first  term  in  the  legislature.] 

Lincoln  Day. 

February  12th,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  our  first  martyred  President,  has  been  by  the  Legislature 
set  apart  in  our  public  schools  to  celebrate  the  event. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  in  the  army,  under  him  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  most  terrific 
and  heroic  national  struggle  in  history — the  Civil  War.  It  has  also 
been  my  privilege  to  have  visifed  the  house  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  born,  as  well  as  the  house  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  which  he  died.  I  have  also  been  on  the  spot  at  Gettysburg  battle- 
field where  he  delivered  his  memorable  address.  All  these  things  are 
very  precious  to  me. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  shown  us  the  loftiest  example 
at  all  times  for  truth,  honesty,  sincerity,  loyalty,  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  that  "he  is  revered  as  the  savior  of  the  Nation  and  the  preserver  of 
the  Union."  As  was  said  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  burial  he  demon- 
strated that  when  freemen  settle  a  matter  by  ballot,  it  is  useless  for  the 
minority  to  appeal  to  the  bullet. 

It  is  therefore  fitting,  at  this  time,  that  the  memory  of  a  person  so 
honored  and  revered  should  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours  and  bring  home  to  our  hearts  the  great  lessons 
of  his  career. 

E.  L.  HAWK. 
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SENTIMENT   FROM   THE   SENATOR   WHO   INTRODUCED   THE  ACT. 

[Senator  Wm.  H.  Savage  has  been  in  the  legislature  for  nine  years  and  is  a 
lawyer  from  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  County.  He  served  four  years  as  a  soldier 
in  the  civil  war,  and  met  President  Lincoln  personally  at  Washington  in  1S63,  upon 
his  parole  from  Libby  prison,  where  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war.] 

From  the  beginning  of  man  the  world  has  had  its  heroes,  its  soldiers, 
its  statesmen,  its  men  of  parts — men  who  by  dint  of  effort  have  risen 
from  the  lower  ranks  to  power  and  eminence.  Of  all  these  the  name 
which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  heart  is  the  name  of  one  who  stood 
a  shining  light  in  the  darkest  and  direst  hour  our  Eepublic  has  ever 
known,  the  one  upon  whose  shoulders  rested  the  destiny  of  a  nation — 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  right  and  fitting  that  we  should  perpetuate 
his  memory,  to  sound  his  praises,  and  to  join  in  instilling  into  younger 
minds  those  glorious  attributes  which  were  so  truly  exemplified  in  the 
great  Lincoln, 

Rail-splitter,  statesman,  chief  executive — take  any  phase  you  will  of 
Lincoln's  life  and  you  find  in  it  an  impressive  example,  a  lesson  in 
charity,  kindness  and  their  kindred  attributes,  with  the  crowning  one 
of  patriotism,  a  patriotism  which  was  as  boundless  and  deep  as  the 
ocean  and  which  finally  brought  him  to  a  martyr's  death.  Through  the 
nation's  darkness  and  despair  and  through  the  battle  pall  which  hung 
over  our  beloved  country  when  it  was  rent  by  civil  war,  the  eyes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  afloat  once  more  above  a 
reunited  country,  acquiescent  to  the  great  principle  of  freedom  and 
equality  which  forms  the  bulwark  of  our  Republic. 

So  then,  let  us  unite  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
in  offering  up  a  tribute  to  this  foremost  of  Americans,  this  hero, 
emancipator  and  martyr  who  safely  piloted  our  country  through  the 
black  period  of  civil  strife  and  contention,  and  in  his  own  words,  let 
"the  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,"  bring  forth  fitting  tribute  to  the  one  who,  "with  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all"  was  worthy  of  his  name  and  rank — our 
first  American,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

WM.  H.  SAVAGE. 
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WORD   FROM  THE   PRESIDING  JUSTICE   OF   THE  APPELLATE   COURT. 

[Xortou  P.  Chipman  was  boru  in  Ohio,  but  has  lived  in  California  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war  and  took  very  prominent  part  in  that 
struggle  :  he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Halleck  and  performed  important  and 
hazardous  service  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  commanders  in  the  field  by  the  personal 
detail  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  Judge  Advocate  of  the  court  that  tried  and 
convicted  AYirz.  the  Andersonville  jailer.  He  has  been  a  Congressman  and  was 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Grand  Ai*my  of  the  Republic.  As  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Trade  he  is  famous  for  his  writings  upon  California.  One  of 
his  watchwords  is.  "The  climate  of  California  is  the  state's  most  valuable  asset."] 

I  was  on  duty  in  the  War  Department  from  the  winter  of  1862,  and 
passed  and  repassed  the  executive  mansion  ahnost  daily  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  It  was  my  privilege  to  perform  some  services  directly  under 
President  Lincoln's  eye  and  by  his  personal  instruction.  I  saw  him 
many,  many  times,  after  victories  and  after  defeats ;  when  important 
legislation  was  passing  the  crucible  of  opposition  in  Congress;  when 
political  cabals  were  forming  to  defeat  his  re-election;  when  passionate 
patriots'  were  urging  him  to  push  the  war  with  greater  vigor ;  w^hen 
conservative  half-hearted  Republicans  were  begging  him  to  desist ;  when 
well-meaning  "but  erratic  friends  were  urging  him  to  compromise  on 
any  terms ;  when  a  great  opposition  party  in  the  north  were  resolving 
that  the  Avar  was  a  failure;  when  riots  and  revolts  threatened  to  stop 
further  enlistments ;  when  the  long  list  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  and 
the  wounded  Union  soldiers  was  laid  before  him  from  a  hundred  battle- 
fields— and.  yet,  'mid  it  all.  he  stood  the  one  determined,  hopeful, 
courageous  figure;  never  doubting,  never  flinching,  never  hesitating, 
but  suffering  as  no  man  can  know  how  it  is  to  suffer. 

I  stood  by  his  side  at  Gettysburg  when  he  delivered  that  marvelously 
l)eautiful  tribute  to  the  noble  dead  who  lay  at  his  feet.  I  saw  him  when 
with  clear  and  almost  angelic  voice  he  turned  his  care-furrowed  face 
towards  the  sky  and  uttered  those  immortal  lines,  speaking  as  one 
inspired,  and  as  though  in  the  very  presence  of  the  throne  of  God. 

I  am  endeavoring,  my  young  friends,  to  bring  before  you  something 
like  an  adequate  picture  of  the  man  Lincoln  as  I  saw  him  and  knew 
hirii.  I  cannot  go  further  into  incidents  in  his  life,  so  full  of  dramatic 
interest;  with  these  a^iu  are  indeed  familiar,  for  our  histories  are  filled 
with  them. 

The  conspicuous  and  dominant  traits  of  his  character  and  mind  as 
I  would  analyze  them,  were:  sagacity,  firmness,  modesty,  patience, 
magnanimity,  courage,  charity,  and  loyaltj^ 

This  is  Lincoln  as  he  Avas  manifested  to  me,  and  as  I  still  see  him — 
a  grand  and  noble  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there  Avill  never  arise 
a  doubt  in  the  ages  to  come,  that  ABRAHA^I  LINCOLN  was  the  most 
heroic,  the  most  exalted  character  in  American  history. 

N.  P.  CHIPMAN. 
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SUGGESTIONS   FROM  AN   EDITOR. 


The  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  makes  a  suggestion  for  an  impressive  feature 
of  the  ceremonies. 

On  February  12th  next  will  be  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  man  who  was  "the  highest  exaltation  of  the 
proletariat  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together." 

On  that  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  to  immortality. 

God  never  fashioned  a  grander  man ;  Earth  never  knew  a  nobler  son. 

All  over  the  Union  on  that  day  the  pulse  of  Industry  will  be  stilled 
for  five  minutes,  wheels  will  be  motionless,  the  voice  of  mj^riad-tongued 
Labor  mute. 

As  the  clocks  tell  the  hour  of  noon,  street-cars  will  stop,  railway  trains 
will  halt,  machinery  will  be  silent,  the  great  heart  of  Commercialism 
will  suspend  its  throbbing  beats. 

East  and  South,  West  and  North,  the  great  cities  of  this  great  nation 
are  planning  for  this  five-minute  cessation  from  the  hurly-burly  and 
the  bustle  of  strenuous  life, '  are  arranging  schedules  so  that  this  five- 
minute  sacred  pause  can  be  dedicated  to  Lincoln's  memory  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public. 

The  public  schools  of  the  great  State  of  California  should  make  them- 
selves part  and  parcel  of  this  general  tribute.  In  this  national  remem- 
brance to  the  man  who  was,  all  things  considered,  Earth's  grandest  and 
noblest,  the  foundation  stone  of  our  best  citizenship  should  not  be  out 
of  tune  with  the  general  harmony. 

I  suggest  that  everywhere  throughout  the  State  the  public-school 
exercises  on  February  12th  be  so  arranged  that  they  shall  run  a  little 
over  the  noon  hour;  that,  just  as  the  clock  reaches  XII,  no  matter  who 
is  speaking  or  w^hat  is  happening  in  any  school,  dead  silence  shall  reign 
for  five  minutes ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  five  minutes,  the  exercises 
shall  be  continued  and  concluded. 

How  this  idea  can  best  be  carried  out  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  each  teacher  having  charge  of  such  exercises. 

CHAS.  K.  McCLATCHY. 

%^       i^       •^ 

FROM  A  CALIFORNIA  SUPERINTENDENT. 

C.  N.  Shane,  the  superintendent  of  Placer  County,  has  issued  the  following  to  his 
teachers : 

There  are  a  few  names — only  a  few — that  stand  out  in  history  as  real 
epoch-makers.  Only  a  few  that  all  people  point  to  as  the  embodiment 
of  great  principles.  Only  a  few  that  will  live  in  the  future  and  go 
down  through  the  ages  as  master  geniuses,  who  so  far  preceded  their 
day  that  they  appeared  more  than  human. 
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Lincoln  was  such  a  one.  He  was  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  char- 
acter of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  came  at  the  time  of  a  great  crisis, 
and  proved  his  ability  and  power  to  handle  it.  He  has  reflected  honor 
upon  his  and  our  country,  and  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  do  honor 
to  his  great  name  and  achievements,  by  giving  special  attention  to  this 
coming  one  hundredth  birthday. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  every  teacher  will  take  special  pains  to  impress 
a  great  patriotic  lesson  upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  on  that 
date. 

C.  N.  SHANE. 

^^       ^*       ^* 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

Boys  and  Girls,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Good  Friends,  it  is  a  large  and  inspiring  idea  to  think  that  in  every 
schoolhouse  up  and  down  the  length  of  this  great  State  the  people  are 
gathered  to-day  for  the  same  purpose  that  draws  you  together.  It  is 
for  a  patriotic  purpose,  a  purpose  that  looks  toward  the  future  strength 
and  safety  of  our  Nation.  It  is  good  for  a  Nation  for  its  people  to  honor 
the  memory  and  appreciate  the  work  of  its  great  men. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  do  this  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  is  the  most  characteristic  American  of  them  all.  He  was  the  product 
of  our  own  soil,  his  character  was  formed  by  struggling  with  our  own 
vexing  problems,  his  life  was  sacrificed  in  our  own  greatest  tragedy. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  store  away  in  the  memory 
some  of  the  words  of  Lincoln  on  a  day  like  this.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  you  in  future  years  to  recall  them  now  and  again.  They  will  affect 
your  language  and  your  thought  and  even  your  character  perhaps. 
I  hope  that  more  than  one  of  you  to-day  are  thoughtfully,  understand- 
ingly,  reciting  some  of  his  classic  expressions  to  your  parents  and 
friends. 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  immortal  Gettysburg  address  as  particularly 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  spoken  by  thousands  of  Cali- 
fornia young  people  in  bygone  years,  and  it  should  be  delivered  by 
multiplied  thousands  in  the  future.  It  is  a  classic  piece  of  English, 
and  I  urge  you  to  make  it  yours.  Try  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  Pro- 
nounce it  slowly,  solemnly,  as  you  think  the  sorrowful  Lincoln  would 
have  done  at  that  time.  Make  every  one  of  your  audience  hear  and 
appreciate  every  syllahle.  Remember  the  story  that  goes  with  it;  how 
the  careworn  President  hastily  jotted  it  down  on  a  scrap  of  old  paper 
on  the  jostling  railroad  train  as  he  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  dedication ; 
how  he  was  announced  to  make  "a  few  remarks"  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  splendid  address  by  the  brilliant  Edward  Everett,  orator  of 
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the  occasion;  how  the  patient  Lincoln  spoke  his  "few  remarks"  from 
his  heart,  thinking  nothing  of  them,  feeling  that  they  were  a  failure, 
even  losing  the  paper  they  w^ere  written  on;  and  how  these  same  "few 
remarks"  have  been  ringing  now^  for  more  than  fifty  years  and  have 
become  one  of  the  world 's  great  masterpieces  of  English.  How  strange, 
that  an  awkward,  poverty-stricken,  unschooled  boy  from  the  back^voods 
in  the  interior  of  this  continent  should  become  able  to  use  language  that 
would  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  world  for  half  a  century !  Is  there 
not  something  inspiring  in  this,  to  the  boys  and  girls  assembled  here  ? 

I  shall  close  by  congratulating  the  children  and  their  friends  upon 
the  pa^triotic  spirit  which  has  prompted  them  to  celebrate  this  occasion, 
and  by  assuring  them  that  what  they  have  done  will  surely  result  in 
good  to  them,  good  to  our  State,  and  good  to  our  Nation. 
Most  cordially  yours, 

EDWARD   HYATT. 

•^  Z^  5^* 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

IT  IS  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  12th  day  of  February  falls  upon 
a  Friday,  a  day  particularly  adapted  to  school  programs. 
Begin  preparation  of  your  program  at  once ;  spread  abroad  the 
news  that  Lincoln  Day  is  to  be  celebrated;  ask  local  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the 
exercises ;  invite  parents  and  friends  to  join  in  honoring  the  memory  of 
Lincoln;  decorate  your  schoolroom  for  the  occasion.  Make  the  day  in 
your  district  notable  in  that  it  provides  a  means  of  bringing  together  in 
friendly  and  patriotic  intercourse  your  patrons,  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  instill  in  your  pupils  moral  truths  which  are  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"The  bright-ej^ed  boys  who  crowd  our  schools, 

The  knights  of  book  and  pen, 
Weary  of  childish  games  and  moo'ds, 

Will  soon  be  stalwart  men — • 
The  leaders  in  the  race  of  life, 

The  men  to  win  applause  ; 
The  great  minds  born  to  guide  the  State, 

The  wise  to  make  the  laws. 

"Teach  them  to  guard  with  jealous  care 

The  land  that  gave  them  birth — 
As  patriot  sons  of  patriot  sires, 

The  dearest  spot  on  earth ; 
Teach  them  the  sacred  trust  to  keep. 

Like  true  men,  pure  and  brave. 
And  o'er  them  through  the  ages  bid 

Freedom's  fair  banner  wave." 
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"In  observing  the  birthday  of  the  great  Lincoln  in  the  school  j'ou 
not  only  pay  loyal  tribute  to  the  sterling  manhood  that  was  his  and 
to  the  patriotic  service  that  he  rendered  his  fellow  countrymen,  but  you 
also  energize  the  power  for  social  service,  and  create  a  fellowship  of 
honor  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth. 

The  bo3^  or  girl  who  loves  the  home,  the  farm,  the  school,  the  village, 
the  city ;  who  feels  the  beauty  of  hill,  park  or  woodland ;  who  bears  in 
his  heart  the  image  of  lake,  river  or  bay;  who  hears  in  his  soul  the 
music  of  bird,  wind,  brook  or  wave ;  who  sees  and  feels  and  loves  the 
bright  glow  of  morning,  the  sunset's  gold  and  crimson,  or  the  shadows 
and  coloring  of  landscape,  is  growing  into  a  love  of  country.  In  the 
love  of  your  home  land,  in  the  inspiration  of  heroic  lives,  and  in  a  reali- 
zation of  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  you  may  grow  in  the 
power  and  beauty  of  patriotic  citizenship." 

i^       t^       !^ 

THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

IT  IS  good  to  change  the  appearance  of  the  schoolroom  for  these  special 
occasions.     Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.     But  when  the  day  is  over, 
clear  away  the  decorations.     Familiarity  breeds  contempt.     Don't 
let  them  get  old  and  ugly. 

Decorate  the  schoolroom  with  various  patriotic  emblems.  Have  a 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  draped  in  national  colors,  centrall}' 
located,  with  "Right  makes  might,"  or  some  other  appropriate  senti- 
ment, and  the  figures ' '  1909-1865 ' '  beneath.  Display  pictures  of  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet ;  Lincoln,  his  family,  his  birthplace,  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, etc.,  to  add  to  the  interest. 

?(?*  5(?*  ^* 

For  a  very  simple  decoration,  throw  a  flag  over  the  teachers'  table, 
and  place  on  it  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  a  plain,  substantial  jar  or  vase.  A 
wreath,  woven  of  green  leaves  or  branches,  will  look  well,  placed  flat 
on  the  table. 

^*  5i^  t,?* 

A  single  flag  may  be  draped  across  the  front  wall ;  if  the  flag  is  small 
some  pictures  may  be  used  with  it.  Palms  or  green  branches,  massed 
on  the  floor  below  the  flag,  or  in  the  corners  near  it,  will  complete  this 
decoration.  Remove  for  the  time  all  objects,  such  as  pictures,  paper 
decorations,  and  drawings,  not  in  harmony  with  the  idea  for  which  the 
observance  of  the  clav  stands. 
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Having  few  or  no  pictures,  let  some  pupil  Avho  prints  well  or  is 
skillful  with  water  colors  or  colored  crayon,  place  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  cardboard  or  paper  or  the  blackboard,  some  short  paragraph  of 
Lincoln's  words,  or  of  some  one  else's  words  about  him. 

5i^  4:?*  t^?* 

Green  leaves  and  branches  are  always  good,  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  any  scheme  of  decoration,  but  an  overabundance  should  be 
avoided.  Sum  up  your  decorative  resources  and  govern  your  scheme 
of  decoration  accordingly.    Do  not  overdecorate. 

— Colorado  and  Wisconsin  Annuals. 

•^        -(?•        '^ 

LINCOLN'S  OWN  WORDS. 

THE  backbone  of  a  celebration  of  this  day  will  naturally  be  the  words,  the 
sentiments,  the  convictions  of  the  man  himself  as  spoken  by  himself.  These 
can  be  arranged  and  adapted  by  the  clever  teacher  for  different  ages  of  children 
and  for  different  purposes.  They  may  be  made  short  or  long,  may  be  spoken,  recited, 
declaimed  or  read,  may  be  given  by  child  or  teacher  or  friend  of  the  school,  or  by 
class  or  school  in  concert.  The  following  Lincolnian  selections  may  be  serviceable  to 
those  who  do  not  have  at  hand  a  wider  bibliography. 

His  Modest  Ambition. 

From  an  address  to  the  people  of  his  own  county,  when  running  for  a  minor  office 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career — [From  an  address  to  the  people  of  Sangamon  county, 
issued  March  9,  1832.] 

"Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as  that  of 
being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of 
their  esteem.  How^  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this  ambition  is 
yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and  unknown  to  many  of  you.  I 
was  born,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  I 
have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or  friends  to  recommend  me.  ]\Iy 
case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independent  voters  of  the  country; 
and,  if  elected,  they  will  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for  which 
I  shall  be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to  compensate.  But  if  the  good 
people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background,  I 
have  been  too  familiar  with  disappointments  to  be  very  much  chagrined. " 

House  Divided  Against  Itself. 

[From  a  speech  while  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  against  Douglas.] 

His   friends   warned   him   against   this   utterance   on   the   then   dangerous    slavery 

question,  telling  him  it  would  surely  defeat  him.     He  replied  that  he  considered  it 

the  truth,  and  would  rather  say  it  and  be  defeated  than  not  say  it  and  be  elected. 

It  did  defeat  him  ;  but  years  afterward  was  his  tower  of  strength  for  the  presidency. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. ' '  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.      I  do  not 
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expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. — Springfield,  Illinois,  June  17,  1858. 

On  Eespecting  the  Law. 

[From  an  address  to  the  young  men  of  Springfield.] 

''Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his 
posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the 
least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six  did  to  the  support 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and 
his  sacred  honor;  let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let 
it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written 
in  primers,  spelling-books,  and  in  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
justice.     And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation. 

Confidence  in  the  People. 

The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  "What  are  their  rights?"  If  the 
majority  should  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge?  Where  is  such 
judge  to  be  found?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  people ;  if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control.  Would  that 
be  right?  Would  it  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not.  I  reiterate 
that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can  be 
turned  out,  and  a  better  man,  with  better  views,  put  in  my  place. — - 
February,  1861. 

After  His  Election. 

[Probably  uo  man  ever  elected  to  the  presidency  was  thought  by  so  many  people 
to  be  unfit  for  the  place  as  was  Lincoln.  He  was  so  unknown,  and  when  he  became 
known  his  lack  of  schooling,  his  plainness,  his  awkwardness,  and  lack  of  culture  con- 
firmed them  in  this  unfavorable  belief.  Note  the  sober,  modest  strength  of  his  state- 
ment] 

"I  do  not  say  that,  in  the  recent  election,  the  people  did  the  wisest 
thing  that  could  have  been  done ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did :  but 
I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great  trust  committed  to  me,  I  must  rely 
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upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  for  their  support ;  and, 
with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm." — February,  1861. 

To  THE  Seceding  States. 

[From  his  first  inaugural  address,  1861.  By  the  time  Lincoln  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated President  the  Southern  States  had  seceded  and  had  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own,  as  they  claimed  they  had  a  right  to  do.  The  people  of  the  Northern  States 
claimed  that  a  State  had  no  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
President  before  Lincoln,  had  said  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  make  war 
on  the  seceding  States.     What  would  Lincoln  say?] 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while 
I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  ' '  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it. ' ' 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

The  Majority  Should  Rule. 

The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  ' '  What  are  their  rights  ^ '  If  the 
majority  should  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge?  Where  is  such 
judge  to  be  found?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  people;  if  not,  the  minority  must  control.  Would  that  be 
right  ?     Would  it  be  just  or  generous  ?     Assuredly  not. 

Toiling  Up  From  Poverty. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty ;  none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have 
not  honestly  earned.— December,  1861. 

Dependence  on  God. 

If  I  had  had  my  way,  this  war  would  never  have  been  commenced. 
If  I  had  been  allowed  my  way,  this  war  would  have  been  ended  before 
this ;  but  we  find  it  still  continues,  and  we  must  believe  that  He  permits 
it  for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own,  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us ; 
and  though  with  our  limited  understanding  we  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend it,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  He  who  made  the  world  still 
governs  it. 
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Some  Well  Known  Lincoln  Short  Sayings. 

These  afford  opportunity  to  give  a  large  number  of  children  place 
on  the  program  without  using  much  time.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give 
evevy  one  something  to  do.  When  these  are  used,  by  all  means  have 
them  understood,  appreciated,  and  distinctly,  confidently  delivered. 


Hold  with  a  bulldog  grip. 
Better  hatch  the  egg-  than  smash  it. 
I'm  nothing,  but  truth  is  everj^thing. 
Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream. 
This  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 
Let    us    have    faith    that    right    makes 
might. 

Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make 
it    so. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all. 

Manj-  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being 
dissatisfied. 

Let  them  laugh,  as  long  as  the  thing 
works  well. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle, 
plough  around  it. 

With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right 
place,   then   stand  firm. 

Wliat  use  to  me  would  be  a  second 
term  if  I  had  no  country? 

When  you  have  written  a  wrathful 
letter — put  it  in  the  stove. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right. 
Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and 
part  with  him  when  ne  goes  wrong. 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and  final  ban- 
ishment from  it  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 
seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question. 
Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the 
affirmative  with  their  tongues,  and  I 
believe  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  in 
their  hearts. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help 
any  man   in  any  situation. 

Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of 
human  nature  that  ever  wrote. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right 
than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong. 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to 
justice  as  a  major-general. 

If  men  never  began  to  drink  they  would 
never  become  drunkards. 

Letter  to  a  Bereaved  Mother. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  engraved  upon  the  walls  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 
University,  England,  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest  English  and  most  elegant  diction 
extant.     As  a  model  of  expressive  English  it  has  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriouslj^  on  the  field  of  battle.      I 


Don't  shoot  too  high — aim  low  and  the 
common  people  will  understand. 

For  those  who  like  this  kind  of  book, 
this  is  the  kind  of  book  they  will  like. 

Thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance 
man,  and  am  too  old  to  change. 

Gold   is   good    in   its   place ;    but   loving, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 
The    Lord   must   love    common   people — 
that's  why  He  made  so  many  of  them. 

I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe  ; 
hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  too  big  to 
cry. 

I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I 
thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

Let  not  him  w^lio  is  homeless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor 
diligently  to  build  one   for  himself. 

Take  all  of  the  Bible  upon  reason  that 
you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and 
you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
woman  were  applied  to  the  women  of 
America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for 
their  conduct  during  this  war.  God  bless 
the  women  of  America. 

"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  but  you  can  not  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time,"  pointing  the  epigram  at 
Senator  Douglas. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. Capital  has  its  rights,  which 
are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other 
rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
between  labor  and  capital  producing 
mutvial   benefits. 
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feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

•i?*  C(?*  c*?* 

NEAR   THE   CLOSE   OF   THE   WAR. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  President  a  second  time.  The  opposition  to  him  was  not 
strong,  but  what  there  was,  was  exceedingly  bitter.  He  was  accused  of  the  worst 
crimes  and  called  the  worst  names.  But  these  things  did  not  disturb  him.  He  knew 
the  war  must  soon  close.  He  thought  only  of  what  was  best,  closing  his  address  in 
these  memorable  words :    "With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all."'] 

Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray^ — that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  ' '  The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  ^nd  righteous  altogether. ' ' 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  Nation 's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  ma}^  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 

ft^  i^  5^* 

SHORT   QUOTATIONS   FROM  LINCOLN. 

The  Union  must  be  preserved. 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbid  slavery,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty, 
fearlessly  and  effectively. 

Having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  the  principle  of 
liberty,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot 
than  surrender  it. 
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To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  aeeoiint  of  his  color  and 
for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and 
a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place ;  but  living,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith 
let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intemperance  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils  among  mankind. 

I  do  not  wish  to  triumph  over  any  man. 

I  have  never  willfully  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man 's  bosom. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil 
up  from  poverty. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though 
we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance. 
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THE    GETTYSBURG    ADDRESS, 
1863. 

''Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Jiberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  Avar,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  the  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that, govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. ' ' 

Note.- — Teachers  are  implored  not  to  allow  their  pupils  to  butcher  this  beautiful 
classic.  Better  a  single  sentence,  delivered  with  confidence  and  force  and  feeling,  than 
a  whole  page  mumbled  or  haggled  or  partly  forgotten.  It  is  a  damage  to  a  child  to 
learn  such  a  thing  as  this  in  slipshod,  unappreciative  fashion.  What  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Train  a  class  to  do  it  clearly,  slowly,  distinctly,  under- 
standingly — and  it  will  be  to  them  a  joy  forever. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM. 

1.  Patriotic  song 3  minutes 

2.  Salute  to  the  flag  or  to  Lincoln's  picture 2  minutes 

3.  Introductory    reading    by    master    of    ceremonies — See 

pages  5  to  11 10  minutes 

4.  Recitation  by  older  pupil  from  tributes  to  Lincoln 5  minutes 

5.  Acrostic  by  several  pupils — Lincoln's  name 5  minutes 

6.  The  Gettysburg  address 5  minutes 

7.  Patriotic  song,  by  the  school  or  a  chorus 3  minutes 

8.  Class  exercise,  Lincoln  quotations  or  sayings 10  minutes 

9.  Recitation  or  reading  by  a  boy 3  minutes 

10.  Recitation  or  reading  by  a  girl 3  minutes 

11.  A  Lincoln  exercise,  by  the  school 10  minutes 

12.  Song  by  school  or  chorus  or  instrumental  music 3  minutes 

13.  Address  by  invited  speaker 20  minutes 

14.  Closing  song  or  remarks  by  master  of  ceremonies 5  minutes 

Make  your  program  sJiort — too  much  of  a  good  thing  tires  the  beholder 
and  fails  of  its  good  effect.  An  hour  and  a  half  is  a  good  length — two 
hours  a  great  plenty.  See  to  it  that  your  invited  speaker  knows  how 
long  his  talk  is.  Allow  time  for  little  delays.  Don't  hesitate  to  cut 
out  half  or  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  a  selection  if  it  is  too  long 
for  a  child  to  master  readily.  Undertake  little,  but  do  that  little  well. 
The  simplest  and  humblest  and  commonest  things  are  always  welcome 
and  enjoyable  when  they  are  beautifully  done.  Select  things  so  short 
and  easy  that  your  children  can  master  them ;  see  beforehand  that  they 
can  deliver  them  fluently,  confidently,  forcibly;  put  enterprise  and 
energy  and  the  breath  of  life  into  it ;  and  you  will  have  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, never  fear. 
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IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 


LINCOLN. 
(For  the  smallest  boys.) 

All — (Waving    tiny    flags    in    left    hands.) 
We're    very   little    soldiers, 

Yet    every    little    man 
Will  wave  his  flag  for  Lincoln 

As   proudly   as   he   can. 

(Tossing  caps  toith  right  hands.) 
We're  very  little  soldiers, 

Yet   every   little   man 
Will  give  three  cheers  for  Lincoln 

As  loudly  as  he  can. 

(Flags  held  high  in   left  hands,  caps   low 
in  right,  all  looking  up   at  flag. ) 
We're  very  little   soldiers, 

Yet   every   little   man 
Will  grow  to  be  like  Lincoln 
As   quickly   as   he    can. 

— Primary  Education. 

LINCOLN'S  NAME. 
(For  three  boys  and  four  girls.  March 
on  platform  holding  hands  behind  backs, 
as  each  one  recites  verse  he  brings  large 
gilt  pasteboard  letter  into  view  and  holds 
it  on  his  breast.  At  conclusion  pupils  may 
face  about  and  hang  the  letters  on  hooks 
arranged  on  the  wall  at  back  of  platfoi'm. ) 

Girl  : 

LOVE  and  honor,   praise  and  fame. 
All    belong    to    Lincoln's   name. 


I 


Boy: 

N  peace  or  war  advice  he  gave. 
He  was  a  general,   true   and  brave. 


N 


O 


N 


Girl: 
O  more  may  we  behold  his  face. 
But  in  our  hearts  he  holds  a  place. 

Boy: 

OME  and   sing  of  him   to-day. 
Who  will  help  us,  tell  me,  pray? 

Girl  : 
VER  land  and  over  sea. 
Green  shall  Lincoln's  memory  be. 

Boy  : 
EARN   to   love   brave  men,   and  so 
Into  useful  men  we'll  grow. 

Girl: 
EVER  shall  his  name  depart, 
From   a   faithful   patriot's   heart. 


FOR   MY   COUNTRY. 
(A  little  boy's  recitation.) 

"  I  ought  to  love  my  country, 
The  land  in  which  I  live  ; 

Yes,   I  am  very  sure  my  heart 
Its  truest  love  should  give. 

"  For  if  I  love  my  country, 

I'll  try  to  be  a  man 
My  country  may  be  proud  of  ; 

And  if  I  try,  I  can. 

"  She  wants  men  brave  and  noble, 
She  needs  men  brave  and  kind. 

My  country  needs  that  I  should  be 
The  best  man  she  can  find." 

A  KING. 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 
As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow  ; 

Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by. 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and  stern. 

His  armies   to   victory  led. 
Then,  after  a  pause  :   "At  school  we  learn 

Of   another   great   man,"    said   Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 
He  was  gentle,   and  brave,   and  so 

Wasn't  he  greater,  than  all  the  rest? 
'Twas  Abraham   Lincoln,    you   know." 

"  Was  Lincoln  a  King?"  I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A    long   procession    of   noble    men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When,  "No?"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And  thoughtfully  ;  then  with  a  start, 

"  He  wasn't  a  king — outside,"   he  said, 
"  But  I   tnink  he  was — in  his  heart." 
— Ella  Matthews  Bangs,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

THREE     CHEERS     FOR     LINCOLN. 

(For  tiny  tot  carrying  a  flag.) 
February  now  has  come. 

Children   should  be  gay ! 
Wave  the  banners,  beat  the  drum. 

On  this  holiday. 
Lincoln,  when  a  little  boy. 

Knew  what  honor   meant ; 
When  he  grew  to  be  a  man 

He  was  our  president. 

Give  three  cheers  for  Lincoln, 

Raise  a  loud  huzza ! 
Shout  it  all   together,    (waves  flag) 

Hurrah,    hurrah,    hurrah ! 
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LINCOLN'S    BIRTHDAY. 
(By   three   girls.) 
First  Girl : 
Please    listen,     dear    friends,    while    little 

ones   tell 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln  we  all  love  so  well. 
He    was    born    in    Kentucky    one    hundred 

years  ago, 
The    twelfth    of    February,     this    much    I 
know. 

Second  Girl  : 

About  Abr'am  Lincoln,  this  one  thing  I 
know, 

He  will  long  be  remembered  by  high  and 
by   low, 

A  great  object  lesson — that  one  humble- 
born 

May  rise  and  the  highest  position   ador-n. 

Third  Girl  : 
Why  do  children  look  so  happy 

With  their  marching  and  their  flags  ; 
Gaily  keeping  time  to  music 

With  step  that  never  lags. 


All  : 
Every  boy  and  girl  can  say — all  together : 
Lincoln  was  born   to-dav. 


A  LITTLE  DRUMMER  BOY. 
(Boy  with  drum.) 
I'm  a  little  drummer  boy, 

Very  small,  'tis  true, 
But  I  love  the  bonnie  flag. 

And  my  country  too. 
If  my  country  calls  me 

I  come  with  my  rat- tat- too, 
Tho'  I'm  a  little  drummer  boy, 

My  very  best  I'll  do. 

I'm  a  little  drummer  boy, 

I  never  went  to  war, 
But  I  could  play  my  little  drum. 

Tho'  I  never  did  before  ! 
Now  if  the  war  was  very  long 

There's  something  I  would  miss. 
When  evening  came  on  the  battle  field 

I'd  want  my  mother's  kiss  ! 


■^*  t^*  *^' 


IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  AND  UPPER  GRADES. 


A  LINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  SONG  IN  1858. 

(Tune — Old  Dan  Tucker.) 

■We  hear  a  cry  increasing  still, 
Like  light  it  springs  from  hill  to  hill — 
From   Pennsylvania's   State   it  leaps. 
And  o'er  the  Buckeye  valley  sweeps. 

Get  out  of  the  way  Stephen  Douglas  ! 
Get  out  of  the  way  Stephen  Douglas  ! 
Get  out  of  the  way  Stephen  Douglas  ! 
Lincoln  is  the  man  we  want  to  serve  us  I 

The  Hoosier  State  first  caught  the  cry, 
The  Hawkeye  State  then  raised  it  high. 
The  Sucker  State  now  waits  the  day. 
When  Lincoln  leads  to  victory  ! 
Get  out  of  the  way,  etc. 

Cheer  up  for  victory's  on  its  way, 
No  power  its  onward  march  can  stay. 
As  well  as  to  stop  the  thunder's  roar. 
As  hope  for  Douglas  to  serve  us  more. 

Get  out  of  the  way,  etc. 

Then  Freemen,  rally,  one  and  all, 
Respond  to  our  brave  leader's  call ; 
Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  Free  Soil,  want  we, 
And  Lincoln  to  lead  for  Liberty ! 
Get  out  of  the  way,  etc. 


O'ER  THE   SCHOOLHOUSE   FLOATS 
THE   FLAG. 

Raise  the  flag  on  every  schoolhouse,  let  it 

float  upon  the  breeze ; 
Sing   our   famed   "Star   Spangled   Banner" 

as  it  towers  among  the  trees. 
Tell  the  children  all  its  story  on  the  land 

and  on  the  sea — 
Tell  its  pet  names,  first  "Old  Glory,"  then 

"  The  Banner  of  the  Free"  ; 
Tell  them  how  its  blood  reminds  us  of  the 

blood  of  heroes  shed — 
That   we   might    dwell    in   freedom's   land, 

when  they  were  with  the  dead. 

Tell    the    children    that    its    symbol    is    a 

state  for  every  star. 
Tell   of   its  victorious   record   in   the   daj^s 

of   strife  and  war  ; 
Tell  them   it  is  theirs  to  cherish,   that  its 

stars  must  never  set, 
And  in  future  they'll  defend  it — whereso'er 

a  foe   is  met ; 
Keep  the  flag  and  school  united,  North  and" 

South  and  East  and  West, 
Cheer  for  loyalty  and  learning  in  the  land 

we  love  the  best. 

— Adopted  from   Werner's  Magazine. 
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A   LINCOLN    EXERCISE. 
{For  six  pupils.) 
(First    Pupil.) 
One    hundred   years   ago, 
In  a  cabin  poor  and  low, 
Way  down  in  old  Kentucky,  then  so  wild, 
'Midst    poverty    and    care, 
And  dangers  everywhere, 
Was   born   a   poor   and   lonely   little   child. 

His  comforts  were  quite  few  ; 

No  luxuries  he  knew  ; 
No    schools   or   churches   there   could   then 
be  found 

But  God  had  found  a  soul 

Whose  love  he  could  control, 
Altho   dire   want  and  penury  abound. 

(Second  Pupil.) 

This  lad  of  spirit  rare 

By  tender  mother's  care, 
A  few  short  years,  was  trained  aright ; 

An  honest  heart  he  had. 

This  noble,  homely  lad ; 
He  grew  to  be  a  man  of  will  and  might. 

You  wonder  what's  his  name? 

Our  songs  and  words  proclaim 
'Tis   Lincoln  whom  the  whole  wide  world 
admires  ; 

His  deeds  and  life  so  great 

We  gladlj^  would  relate — 
His  noble  living  thus  each  soul  inspires. 

(Third   Pupil.) 
This   son   of  brain   and   brawn, 
As  quiet  as  the  dawn 
Brings  light   to   drive   the    shadows   in   its 
way 
From   toil   and   care   and   need. 
To   duty  giving  heed. 
Arose   still   higher,   higher,   day   by   day. 

We  loved  his  kindly  heart. 

Untouched  by   sinful   dart ; 
We   trusted   in   his   pure   and   sturdy   life ; 

And   who   was   to   be   found 

When   tocsins   did   resound 
With    arm    and    heart    sufficient    for    the 
strife  ? 

(All.) 

'Twas  Lincoln,   brave  and  true, 

With  duty  but  in  view. 
Leaped  to  our  rescue  in  that  awful  hour  ; 

From  field  and  forest  glen. 

There  hurried  noble  men, 
To  meet  the  foe  and  treason's  cruel  power. 

( Fourth    Pupil. ) 
Where   thousands   fell  and  bled. 
The  river's   tide  was  red, 
And   hearts  and  houses   rent  were   full   of 
gloom  ; 


War  raged  in  fury  dread, 
Our  plains  were  strewn  with  dead, 
Our  fields  had  lost  their  harvests  and  the 
bloom. 

While  on  the   tempest  raged,    , 
Its  fury  unassuaged. 
And    hearts    and    faces     stood    in     fright 
aghast, 
Who  'midst  the  tumult's  glare 
Was  calm  in  silent  prayer. 
And  steered  our  ship  of  state  thru  out  the 
blast? 

(Whole    School.) 
'Twas  Lincoln,   wondrous   soul ! 
Who  held  in  sure  control 
Our  ship  of  state  amidst  the  frothy  sea  ; 
'Twas  Lincoln,  good  and  great. 
Whose  name  we  coronate, — 
(Here    let    a    wreath    be    brought    and 
placed  over  Lincoln's  picture  on  an  easel, 
or  his  name  on  the  blackboard. ) 
Who   saved  the  dear  old  flag  of  liberty. 

.     (Fifth   Pupil.) 
He   saw   our  urgent  need, 
The  cries  of  slaves  to  heed, 

And  issued  forth  his  Proclamation  grave  ; 
He   trusted   he   was   right 
And  struck  the  wrong  with  might. 

And  shackles  fell  forever  from  the   slave. 

"No    nation,"    oft    said   he, 
"Can  live  half  slave,  half  free," 
No    king    or    serf    shall    menace    us    with 
dread ; 
But  equal  all  shall  be, 
Respected,   happy,   free, 
While  floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes  sublime 
o'er  head. 

(Whole    School.) 
'Twas  Lincoln,  noble  son 
Who  kept  us  firmly  one, 
And    made    our    people    equal,    glad,    and 
free  ; 
His  name  is  held  in  love. 
All  other  names  above. 
The  saviour  of  our  nation's  liberty. 

(Sixth   Pupil.) 
As  faintly  grew  the  roar 
Of   cannon    more    and    more, 

And  as  sweet  arose  an  angel  bright. 
And  as  our  hearts,  so  tired. 
With  love  for  home  were  fired, 

An  awful  pall  fell  on  us  like  the  night. 

Our   souls   were   filled   with   grief 
When  fell  our  noble  chief. 
Before  the  awful  hand  of  vengeance  red ; 
A  Tvave  of  sorrow  rolled. 
With  grief  that  can't  be  told 
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When  flashed  the  news  that  Lincoln,   too, 
was   dead. 

All     (Class). 

We  bore  him  o'er  the  plain 

In   solemn  funeral   train. 
And  sadly  laid  him  'neath  the  western  sod. 

His   mission  was  well   done  ; 

Immortal   fame  he  w^on  ; 
His  soul  returned  to   dwell   in  peace  with 
God. 

(First    Pupil.) 
Let's  imitate  his  will 
And  every  duty  fill. 

(Second    Pupil.) 
And   follow   kindness   always    everj^where, 

(Third   Pupil.) 
Observe   strict,    honest  ways. 
Despite   unpleasant   days, 

(j^ourth  Pupil.) 
And  learn  to  labor  ;  for  the  right  to  dare. 

(Fifth   Pupil.) 
Believe   with  all   our  might, 
Just  what  we   know   is   right, 

(Sixth   Pupil.) 
And  leave  results  of  duty  done  to  God  ; 

All     (Class). 
As  Lincoln  who  was  true 
Did  much  for  me  and  you. 
So   let  us   try  to  walk  the   paths  he   trod. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 
By  Susan  M.  Best. 
There's   a    name    that    brings    a    picture 

Of  a  man  great  souled  and  grand  ; 

One  whose   deeds  on  History's  pages. 

Carved    in   bold   relief    shall    stand. 

There's   a   name   that   brings  a  picture 
Of  a  time  when  blood  was  shed. 

When  the  boom  of  cannon  sounded 
And  the  star  of  War  was  red. 

There's   a   name   that  brings   a  picture 
Of    a    shackled    race    set    free. 

Brought   from   out   the   ban    of   bondage 
To  the  joys  of  liberty. 

There's  a  name  that  brings  a  picture 

Of  a  nation  bowed  in  woe. 
For   the   hand   of   an   assassin 

Laid  a  noble   spirit  low. 

'Tis  the  name  of  martyred  Lincoln 
Calls  these  pictures  from   the  past, 

And  the  name  with  the   Immortals 
Shall   endure  while   earth   shall   last. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 
(A   recitation.) 
His  towering  figure,   sharp  and  spare, 
Was   with   such   nervous   tension   strung 
As  if  on  each  strained  sinew  swung 
The  burden  of  a  people's  care. 

His  changing  face  what  pen  can  draw? 

Pathetic,    kindly,    droll,    or   stern ; 

And  with  a  glance  so  quick  to  learn 
The   inmost   truth   of  all   he   saw. 

— Charles    G.   Halpine. 

His  country  saved,  his  work  achieved. 

He  boasted  not  of  what  he'd  done, 
But  rather  in  his  goodness  grieved 

For  all  sad  hearts  beneath  the  sun. 

— G.   Martin. 

The    form    is    vanished    and    the    footsteps 

still. 
But    from    the    silence    Lincoln's    answer 

thrills  ; 
"  Peace,    charity,    and    love !"    in    all    the 

world's  best  needs 
The    master     stands     transfigured    in    his 

deeds. 

— Kate  M.  B.  Sherwood. 

Heroic   soul,    in   homely   garb   half  hid, 

Sincere,    sagacious,    melancholy,    quaint ; 
What   he   endured,    no   less   than   what   he 
did. 
Has  reared  his  monument  and  crowned 
him  saint. 

— J.   T.  Troichridge. 

A  FAMOUS  NAME. 
By  Susan  M.  Best. 
'Mid   the    names    that   fate    has    written 

On  the   deathless   scroll   of   fame, 
We  behold   the   name   of  Lincoln, 
Shining  like  a  living  fiame. 

'Mid    the    deeds    the    world    remembers. 

(Deeds  by  dauntless  heroes  done.) 
We  behold  the   deeds  of  Lincoln, 

Blazing  like   a   shining   svm. 

'Mid  the   lives  whose   light  illumines 
History's    dark   and    dreadful   page. 

We  behold  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
Lighting   up   an   awful   age. 

When   the   storm   of  peril  threatened 
His  loved  land  to  overwhelm. 

Safe   the    ship    of   state    he    guided, 
With  his  hand  upon  the  helm. 

Statesman,   ruler,   hero,   martyi- — • 
Fitting   names   for   him,    I   say : 

Wherefore,   let  us  all,   as  brothers. 
Love  his  memory  to-day. 
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MY   COUNTRY. 

I  love  my  country's  pine-clad  hills, 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills. 

Her   sunshine   and  her   storms  ; 
Her   rough  and   rugged  rocks  that   rear 
Their   hoary   heads  high   in   the  air 

In  wild,   fantastic  forms. 
I  love  her  rivers,  deep  and  wide, 
Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 

To   seek   the   ocean's   breast ; 
Her   smiling  fields,   her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,   her  fiowery  dales. 

The  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 
I   love   her   forests,    dark   and   lone, 
For  there  the  wild  birds'   merry  tone 

Is  heard  from  morn  till   night. 
And  there  are  lovelier  flowers,  I  ween, 
Than  e'er  in  Eastern  lands  were  seen. 

In   varied   colors   bright. 

THE    HARD-WORK    PLAN. 
From  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty 

To  the  highest  heights  of  fame. 
From    obscureness    of    position 

To  a  bright  and  shining  name  ; 
From  the  mass  of  human  beings, 

Who  compose  the  common  clan. 
You  can  earn  your  way  to  greatness 

By  the  Hard- Work  Plan. 

'Twas  the  key  to  Lincoln's  progress, 

'Twas  the  route  to  Webster's  fame  ; 
And   Garfield,    by   this   method. 

To    distinction    laid    his   claim  ; 
And   all    earth's   noblest   heroes, 

Since  this  old  world  first  began, 
Llave  earned  their  way  to   honor 

By   the    Hard-Work    Plan. 

— Success   Magazine. 


UNCLE    ABE. 

Another  of  the  compaign  songs  that  were 
sung  by  the  excited  people  in  185  8. 

(Tune — Nellie   Bly.) 

Uncle  Abe,  Uncle  Abe  !  here  we  are  again. 
We've  got  a  platform  now  we  think  that 

will  not  bend  or  strain. 
Beat  the  drum,  unfurl  the  flag,  freedom  is 

for  all, 
And  so  we  fling  it  to  the  breeze  as  in  the 

ranks  we  fall. 

Cho7~us. 
Ho,  Uncle  Abe  !   Listen  Uncle  Abe  !   and 

see. 
We  sing  for  you,  work  for  you,  hurrah 

for  liberty  ! 

Uncle  Abe,  we  have  tried,  and  we've  found 

him  true. 
We  know  that  he  is  honest  in  the  work  he 

has  to  do. 
Uncle  Abe  has  his  faults  and  so  have  other 

men, 
But   in   firmness   for   the  Union,   we'll   not 

find  his  like  again. 

Uncle  Abe  is  the  man  for  the  work  in  hand  ; 
He  knows  the   ropes  about  the   ship  upon 

whose  deck  we  stand  ; 
Waves  may  dash  and  winds  may  roar,  but 

he'll  guide  us  on, 
Till    slavery's   storm    is    over   and   port   of 

peace   is  won. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 


This  man  whose  homely  face  you  look  upon, 

Was  one  of  Nature's  masterful  great  men  ; 
Born  with  strong  arms,  that  unfought  battles  won ; 

Direct  of  speech  and  cunning  with  the  pen. 
Chosen  for  large  designs,  he  had  the  art 

Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 
Straight  to  his  mark,  which  was  the  human  heart ; 

Wise,  too,  for  what  he  could  not  break,  he  bent. 
Upon  his  back  a  more  than  Atlas-load, 

The  burden  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  laid ; 
He  stooped,  and  rose  up  to  it,  though  the  road 

Shot  suddenly  downwards,  not  a  whit  dismayed. 
Hold,  warriors,  councilors,  kings ! — all  now  give  place 
To  this  dear  benefactor  of  the  Race. 

— R.  H.  Stoddard. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  LINCOLN. 

(Reading  for  several  children;  put  life  and  go  and  confidence  into 
its  delivery.) 

The  Birth  of  Lincoln. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucl^y,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809.  His  birthplace  was  a  cabin  in  a  wilderness.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  a  restless,  thriftless  man,  living 
by  jobs  of  carpenter  and  other  work,  until  finally,  deciding  to  try  farm- 
ing, he  settled  down  in  a  cabin  beside  a  spring  of  good  water,  but  in  a 
barren  region.     In  this  cabin  Abraham  was  born. 

The  Mother  of  Lincoln. 

2.  The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Nancy  Hanks.  In  her 
youth  she  was  bright  and  handsome,  and  possessed  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual force;  she  might  have  fitly  adorned  a  higher  sphere  of  life. 
Though  she  died  when  her  son  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  "angel  mother,"  saying  that  to  her  he  owed  ''all  he  was 
or  hoped  to  be." 

The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln. 

3.  As  a  boy  Lincoln  was  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  but  at  an 
early  age  he  began  to  grow  serious.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  mother 
died.  The  furniture  of  the  Lincoln  home  was  all  homemade,  hewn 
out  of  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Abraham  worked  during  the  day, 
helping  his  father  and  mother.  After  his  mother  had  been  dead  about 
a  year,  his  father  married  again.  His  stepmother  did  all  she  could 
to  make  the  poor  boy  happy.  After  he  had  become  famous,  she  said: 
"Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  to  do 
anything  I  asked  him ;  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw. ' ' 

Lincoln  ^s  School  Days. 

4.  Schools  were  few,  irregular,  and  poor  in  the  backwoods  where  the 
Lincolns  were  living,  but  Abraham  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. There  was  a  log  schoolhouse  in  the  woods  considerable  dis- 
tance away,  and  he  went  to  school  here  a  short  time.  At  this  school  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  a  little.  Lincoln 's  stepmother  encouraged 
him  in  his  studies.  The  first  letter  that  Lincoln  ever  wrote  was  at  the 
time  of  his  mother's  death;  he  then  wrote  to  a  Kentucky  preacher, 
asking  him  to  come  and  preach  a  sermon  over  the  grave  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  books  in  all,  yet  he  read  and 
re-read  these  until  he  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  them. 
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Lincoln  as  a  Young  ]Man. 

5.  When  Lincoln  was  sixteen  years  of  age  lie  was  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  wiry  and  strong,  with  enormous  hands  and  feet.  He 
wore  coarse,  homemade  clothes  and  a  coon-skin  cap.  But  this  over- 
grown boy  had  one  beauty,  that  of  character — he  was  always  good- 
natured.  He  read  everything  within  his  reach.  His  first  knowledge 
of  law  came  from  reading  the  statutes  of  Indiana,  borrowed  from  a 
constable.  He  worked  on  a  ferryboat  for  nine  months,  receiving  a 
salarA'  of  $6  per  month.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  splitting 
rails  to  enclose  it;  from  this  work  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  "rail- 
splitter."  He  delighted  in  making  speeches,  and  upon  the  slightest 
encouragement  would  mount  a  stump  and  practice  upon  fellow-laborers. 
A  journey  to  New  Orleans  as  deck-hand  on  a  flat  boat  Avidened  his 
experience  of  mankind,  and  gave  him  his  first  glimpse  of  slavery.  For 
several  years  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  steamboat  pilot,  clerk  in  a 
store  and  mill.  He  was  faithful  in  little  things,  and  in  that  way  made 
himself  able  to  deal  with  great  ones.  Once  a  woman,  in  paying  for 
some  articles  she  had  bought,  gave  Lincoln  six  cents  too  much.  After 
she  was  gone  he  discovered  that  she  had  overpaid  him,  and  that  night, 
after  the  store  was  closed,  Lincoln  walked  to  the  woman's  home,  five 
or  six  miles  and  returned  the  six  cents.  It  was  such  actions  as  these 
that  caused  him  to  be  called  "Honest  Abe." 

Lincoln  as  a  Soldier. 

6.  In  1832  th^  Black  Hawk  War  began.  Because  of  his  popularity 
Lincoln  was  asked  to  become  captain  of  a  company ;  this  he  did.  Lin- 
coln afterward  declared  that  the  only  battles  he  fought  in  this  war 
were  with  mosciuitoes.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
Illinois  store  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1837/  and  removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  He  was  afterward  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  and  to  Congress. 

Lincoln's  jMarriage. 

7.  In  1839  Lincoln  became  acquainted  with  i\Iary  Todd,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  She  was  a  very  attractive  young  woman,  noted  for  her  wit. 
and  consecpiently  she  had  many  admirers.  She  said  she  had  always  had 
an  ambition  to  marry  some  one  who  would  become  President.  Miss 
Todd  had  a  quick  temper,  which  ofttimes  caused  trouble.  She  con- 
tributed some  articles  to  a  local  newspaper,  ridiculing  a  politician,  a 
candidate  for  State  Auditor.  This  caused  anger,  and  Lincoln,  to  shield 
her,  assumed  the  authorship  of  them;  he  barely  avoided  a  duel  by  so 
doing.    About  six  weeks  after  this  event  he  married  Miss  Todd. 
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Lincoln  a  President. 

8.  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1861,  Lincoln  took  leave  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a  speech  of  pathetic  beauty,  and  journeyed  to 
Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  less  than  six  weeks  after  Lincoln  actually  became  President,  the 
Civil  War  began.  This  war  lasted  four  years.  Many  dreadful  battles 
were  fought,  thousands  of  brave  men  fell  on  both  sides.  During  this 
war  President  Lincoln  issued  the  "emancipation  proclamation,"  which 
declared  the  slaves  to  be  free.  At  last  the  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms 
and  peace  was  made. 

The  Death  of  Lincoln. 

9.  On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  President  Lincoln  had  gone,  by 
special  invitation,  to  witness  a  play  in  Ford's  theater.  His  party  went 
into  a  private  box,  and  Lincoln  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  play,  "Our 
American  Cousin."  At  about  11:30  o'clock  the  box  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor.  In  an  instant  he  had  placed 
a  pistol  at  the  back  of  Lincoln 's  head  and  fired.  He  ran  from  the  build- 
ing and  escaped.^  The  President  had  no  further  consciousness,  he  lin- 
gered until  the  next  morning,  when,  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of 
friends  and  relatives,  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  he  passed  be- 
yond. A  pall  of  sorrow  spread  over  the  land ;  the  old  friends  in  Illinois 
were  overcome  with  sorrow.  The  remains  of  their  hero  were  borne 
to  the  old  home  and  laid  in  the  tomb  at  Springfield.  Over  the  door  of 
the  State  House,  in  the  city  of  his  old  home,  where  loving  friends  had 
bade  him  a  proud  farewell  so  short  a  time  ago,  were  these  lines:  "He 
left  us  borne  up  by  our  prayers ;  he  returns  embalmed  in  our  tears. ' ' 

—Colorado  Manual. 

Ci?*        e^        t^ 

LINCOLN'S   NAME. 

[Each  child  carries  a  letter  forming  the  name,  Lincoln.] 
I  carry  a  letter  L  and  it  stands  for  love ; 
And  a  name  that  is  written  in  glory  above ; 
A  name  that  is  honored  on  land  and  s?a. 
That  Americans  love  wherever  they  be. 

I  have  a  letter  and  all  maj-  see, 
That   it   stands   for   the   word,    Integrity, 
A  word  which  signifies  all  that  is  good, 
In  this  man's  name  it  is  well  understood. 

And  N  is  my  letter,  it  means  nobleness ; 
A  heart  that  would  listen  to  all  in  distress, 
A  heart  full  of  honor — so  noble  a  name 
Is  scarce  ever  found   in   the  annals   of  fame. 
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My   letter  stands  plain  for  sweet  Charity, 
For  such  was  his  nature  as  all  may  see ; 
So  noble  and  kind — he  had  charity  for  all ; 
The  rich  and  the  poor — the  great  and  the   small. 

Round  O  is  my  letter — it  shows  what  he  hated,- — 
Oppression   is   always   with   cruelty   mated. 
Oppression  his  kind  heart  never  could  bear, 
From  a  poor   backwoods  boy   to   the   President's  chair. 

L  comes  again   for  Liberty  standing ; 
Our   grand   Union   armies   with   Lincoln   commanding : 
His  hand  on  the  helm  through  the  dark  years  of  care ; 
And  Liberty  triumphed   for  Lincoln  was   there. 

N   comes   again ;    none  other  like   he ; 

Honest   old   Abe,    we   children   love   thee, 

Thy  birthday  we  honor  this  cold  Winter's  day. 

And  have  iuA^ted  our  parents  to  hear  what  we  say. 

All. 
We  salute  thee,  and  praise  thee ;   thy  glories  we  tell ; 
A  true  friend  of  freedom — a  man  who  could  dwell 
In  the  hearts  of  all  people — the  bond  and  the  free. 
Oh,   Abraham   Lincoln,   all   children   love   thee. 

—^ElizoJbeth   D.   Jeicett   in   loiva   Special   Days. 


5^*  Z^^  t^* 


SONG. 

Tune. — Hold  the  Fort. 
O'er  the  land  to-day  is  ringing 

Praise  of  Lincoln's  name  ; 
Youthful  voices  gladly  singing 

Lincoln's  deathless  fame. 

Chorus: — -Yes,  we  love  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
Lincoln  good  and  true. 
Under  God,  he  saved  the  nation, 
Saved  for  me,  for  you. 

He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty 

Trusting  God  and  right. 
And  our  flag,  in  all  its  beauty. 

Saved  from  foeman's  spite. 

Chorus: — Guard,  O  Lord,  our  flag  and  country, 
Make  us  true  to  Thee ; 
Let  us  be,  like  noble  Lincoln, 
All  for  Liberty  ! 

— Nebraska   Special  Dai/   Program. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just ! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust ! 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done ;  the  bond  are  free ; 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  a  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life :    its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 

Among  the  noblest  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right. 

—William    Cullen    Bryant    (18G5. ) 

^^^         t^*         i^'^ 

LINCOLN. 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  common  sense ; 

Fettered  by  naught  but  right's  own  rules ; 

With  wisdom  blessed  above  the  schools, 
And  void  of  sham  and  false  pretense ; 

Finding  in  every  human  face 

Some  image  of  the  source  of  all. 

Hearing  in  every  bondman's  call 
The  suppliance  of  a  common  race ; — 

Thus  armed,  in  blackest  hour  of  hate. 

Obedient  to  a  people's  voice, 

And  sacred  by  a  people's  choice. 
He  came  to  guard  and  save  the  state. 

5^*  ^^  5(^ 

GEMS   FOR   THE   BLACKBOARD. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  genius  of  common  sense.- — Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

Lincoln  was  the  purest,  the  most  generous,  the  most  magnanimous  of 
men. — Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Washington  was  the  father,  and  Lincoln  the  savior,  of  his  country. — 
Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Kind,  unpretending,  patient,  laborious,  brave,  wise,  great,  and  good, 
such  was  Abraham  Lincoln. — Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 
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OUR  MARTYRS. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-clay  to  understand  the  high  excitement,  the 
fierce  feeling  of  the  Civil  War.  This  scrap  written  about  one  President 
b}^  another — both  assassinated — gives  a  glimpse  of  it. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations  when  they  stand 
so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mortals  from  immortals,  time  from  eter- 
nity, and  men  from  their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  their  Ijreathings 
and  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  infinite.  Through  such  a  time 
has  this  nation  passed.  When  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brave 
spirits  passed  from  the  field  of  honor  through  that  thin  veil  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  when,  at  last,  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  martyred 
President  to  the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  nation 
stood  so  near  the  veil  that  the  whispers  of  God  were  heard  by  the  chil- 
dren of  men. — From  an  oration  on  Ahraliam  Lincoln,  hy  James  A. 
Garfield. 

V^  5(5*  5£^ 

BRIEF  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN. 

FROM  JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

Nature,  thej'  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote. 

For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stufi:  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb   our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame ; 
The  kindly,  earnest,  grave,  foreseeing  man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil — the  first  American. 

i^  Z^  1^ 

He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were 
fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults 
of  both  were  lost.  He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  than  cavalier, 
in  that  he  Avas  an  American,  and  that  in  his  homely  form  were  first 
gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  this  ideal  government — charg- 
ing it  with  such  tremendous  meaning  and  so  elevating  it  above  human 
suffering  that  martyrdom,  though  infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting 
crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  its  cradle  to  human  liberty. — Henry  W. 
Grady,  a  famous  orator  and  editor  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  you  w^onld  call  an  educated  man.  The  col- 
lege that  he  had  attended  was  that  which  a  man  attends  who  gets  up  at 
daylight  to  hoe  the  corn,  and  sits  up  at  night  to  read  the  best  book  he 
can  find,  by  the  side  of  a  burning  pine  knot.  AVhat  education  he  had,  he 
picked  up  in  that  way.  He  had  read  a  great  many  books ;  and  all  the 
books  that  he  had  read,  he  knew.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory,  just  as 
he  had  the  ability  to  see  the  essential  thing.  He  never  took  an  unim- 
portant point  and  went  off  upon  that;  but  he  always  laid  hold  of  the 
real  thing,  of  the  real  question,  and  attended  to  that  without  attending 
to  the  others  any  more  than  was  indispensably  necessary.— 0/iar^es  A.  . 
Dana,  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  was  in  the  War 
Department  with  Lincoln. 

•^  V7*  v^ 

Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world  of  men 

As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day, 

Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fraj^ 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mortal  ken 

A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 

Or  armed  strength  :  his  pure  and  mighty  heart. 

— Richard  W.  Gilder. 

5(?*  ct?*  v^^ 

0  CAPTAIN!      MY  CAPTAIN! 

AValt  AYhitman's  famous  lines  could  not  be  omitted  from  a  work  of 
this  kind.    How  perfect  they  are,  how  pitiful,  how  affecting ! 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  w^eather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  w^on. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring ; 
But  O  heart !  heart !  heart  1 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills. 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wa^eaths — for  you  the  shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  sw-aying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning ; 
Here  Captain  !  dear  father  ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  w'ill, 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  w'on ; 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells  ! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
— From  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  Small  Menard  &  Co.,  Bo^ion. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Wm.  H.  Taft  made  a  speech  a  few  mouths  ago  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  the  exact 
spot  of  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  fifty  years  before. 

' '  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  man  in  public  life  whose  sense. 
of  duty  was  stronger,  whose  bearing  toward  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  whether  his  friends  or  political  opponents,  was  characterized 
by  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  have  never 
had  a  man  in  public  life  who  took  upon  himself  uncomplainingly  the 
woes  of  the  nation  and  suffered  in  his  soul  from  the  weight  of  them  as 
he  did.  We  have  never  had  a  man  in  our  history  who  had  such  a  mix- 
ture of  farsightedness,  of  understanding  of  the  people,  of  common 
sense,  of  high  sense  of  duty,  of  power  of  inexorable  logic  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  God,  in  working  out  a  righteous  result." 

•^        a^        5(?* 

FROM   EDWIN   MARKHAM. 

[A  California  poet's  graceful  tribute  to  "The  First  American."] 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth. 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things  ; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind, 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

,  O^  t^*  5,^ 

FROM  HIS   LAW   PARTNER. 

Wm.  H.  Herndon  w^as  Lincoln's  law  partner  at  Springfield.  How  interesting  is 
this  expression  from  one  who  knew  him  intimately  in  the  stress  of  daily  intercourse. 

This  man,  this  long,  bony,  wiry,  sad  man,  floated  into  our  country  in 
1831,  in  a  frail  canoe,  down  the  north  fork  of  the  Sangamon  River 
friendless,  penniless,  powerless  and  alone — begging  for  work  in  this  city 
— ragged,  struggling  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  This  man,  this 
peculiar  man,  left  us  in  1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  backed 
by  friends  and  power,  by  fame,  and  all  human  force ;  and  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  say,  here  is  a  sensitive,  diffident,  unobtrusive, 
natural-made  gentleman.     His  mind  was  strong  and  deep,  sincere  and 
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honest,  patient  and  enduring ;  having  no  vices,  and  having  only  negative 
defects,  with  many  positive  virtues.  His  is  a  strong,  honest,  sagacious, 
manly,  noble  life.  He  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  in  all  ages — 
their  equal — one  of  the  best  types  of  this  Christian  civilization. 

t^  5^  ^^ 

HELPFUL  AIDS. 

Many  books,  papers,  circulars  and  manuals  have  been  ransacked 
during  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Especially  serviceable 
were  the  Lincoln  Anniversary  of  Illinois,  Lincoln  manuals  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  New  Mexico,  "Wisconsin,  Colorado  and  other  states.  Teachers  will 
find  good  further  material  in  them. 

•^*  5^*  •^* 

LAST  OF  ALL. 

The  Lincoln  Day  Manual  after  having  served  its  immediate  purpose, 
should  be  placed  in  the  School  Library  for  future  use  and  reference. 
Its  contents  may  prove  valuable  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school  even  in 
future  years.  Other  Lincoln  days  may  be  celebrated.  Patriotic  selec- 
tions may  be  wanted  for  Friday  programmes  or  evening  entertainments. 
Material  may  be  desired  for  the  History  Class,  or  for  the  English  or  the 
Composition  work.  It  should  by  all  means  be  stamped,  catalogued  and 
regularly  preserved  with  the  other  library  books. 
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